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ABSTRACT ' • • . u • a 

Compared was the acadesic performance in the third 
grafle of 75 children who had participated in the Complete 
Communication Development Program, a learning disabilities 
kindergarten, with the performance of 75 children in regular 
kiidergartens. Stanford Achievement Test scores inii^ated that the Ss 
in the special class performed' sign if i^agtly lower on reading an3 
mathematics measures than did Ss in regular classes. Results 
suggested the need for reevaluating the program. (CL) 
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TITLE} EVALUATION OP A LEARNING DISABILITIES KINDERGARTEN- 

AUTHORS: Corrigan, S.H. & Gilberl; G.P* 

This research project evaluates one school district's approach 
to identify, diagnose, and remediate kindergarten children with learning 
disaMlities. The chief concern of the investigators was to determine 
whether or not this attempt at early interyeuoion is working. The 
investigators studied the differences over a three-year period in the 
reading and mathematics achievement test scores of those kindergarten 
children identified as having a learning disability requiring placement 
in .a special one-year program from those of kindergarten children 
remaining in regula^l- classrooms. „ The data for this study included 
grade eauivalent scores earned on standardized 'third-grade achievement 
tests of the 15O students involved in this investigation. A t-test 
for independent samples employed in the statistical analysis 
of the data. The data analysis showed the reading and mathematics 
3C0i:es of the children identified as having a learning disability 
are significantly different from those scores obtained Toy the, control- 
group children. Referring to the mean reading and mathematics scores, 
it can he stated that the children identified as having a learning 
disability scored significantly lower than the control-group children 
•?n reading and mathematics achievement. "-^Based on th^ results of 
this study, the investigators must conclude that this attempt at early 
intervention does not provide children vath possible learning problems 
a better chance at successful school achievement i.i later school 
years, , • . ' 



INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 
In 1969, a school community .implemented an experimental learning 
disalailities kindergarten program entitled, "Complete Commtinication 
development Program*" The intent of this program was to "eliminate 
learning disabilities on the kindergarten level" ( Complete Communication 
Development Program ^ 1969, P* lO)- Since the "beginning of the program, 
there has been no analysis of the available data to evaluate the ^ 
effectiveness of this learning disabilities program* 

Natixre of the Problem 

A' great deal of time, energy and funds have been spent on the 
Complete Communication Development Program (CCDP) since its implementation 
in 1969* The aim of the program is to provide kindergarten children 
with learning disabilities opportunity to alleviate those deficits 
which might hinder adjustment and learning throughout their 'School 
years. 

Those who have been involved vxith the program are now asking 
questions relating to the achievement of the program's objectives. 
Parents and teachers have expressed satisfaction with having participated 
in the program, however, there is no evidence to indicate whether 
or not participation in the learning disabilities kindergarten program, 
affects the participants' adjustment and learning in later school 
years. 
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Ptirpose of -the Study 
The purpose of this study was to determine whether the CCDP 
has been successful in providing kindergarten children with learning 
disabilities a better chance at successful school achievement in 
later years. In this study the academic performance of those children 
who participated in the learning disabilities kindergarten was 
compared with that of children who were in regular classrooms* The 
criterion variables with which this investigation was concerned 
were reading and mathematics achievement • 

Hypotheses 

The null hypotheses which were tested arej 

1, At the third-grade lievel, reading achievement 
scores of CCDP children are not significantly 
different from, those of children in the control 
grdup. 

2. At the third-grade level*, th6 mathematics 
achievement scores of CCDP children are not 
significantly different from those of children" 
in the control group* 

Definition of Terms 
The theoretical and operational definitions of key terms used 
in this study were taken directly from the CCDP manual (Complete 
Communication Development Program , 1969) developed in the school 
district involved/ The following terms were used in this study: 
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1. Complete Commimication Development Pro-am (CCDP) , 
A program established by a school district "in 
order to eliminate {sic/ learning disabilities 

on the kindergarten level" ( Complete Commimi cation 
Development Program , 1969> P» 

2. Learning Disabilities ^ Refers to one or more 

significant deficits in the essential learning 

processes that require special education techniques 

for -its remediation (Lemer, 1971 > P» 299)^ A 

child With learning disabilities has: 

... an of 80 or above and ejchibits 
a disorder in one or more of the 
basic psychological processes 
involved in understanding or in 
using spoken or written language. 
These /processes/ may be manifested 
in disorders of listening, thinking, 
reading, writing, spelling, or 
arithmetic. They include conditions 
vxhich have been referred to b.s 
perceptual handicaps, brain injury, 
minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, 
developmental aphasia, etc. They 
do not include learning problems 
which are due primarily to visual, 
hearing, or motor handicaps, to 
mental .retardatitJn, emotional 
' disturbances or to environmental 
disadvantage ( Complete Communication 
Development Program , 1969, p. lo;. 

3. Reading Achievement . The demonstrated, understanding 
of printed language ranging in length from single 
v;ords to paragraphs of several sentences ana 
involving levels of ' comprehension varying from simple 

.. ' recognition to the making of inferences from several 
related sentences. This variable was measured the 



Stanford Achievement Test, Primary II Battery, Form 
Y, 1965 Edition and the Primary Level III, Form A, 
1972 Revision* 

Mathematics Achievement s ^ The demonstrated tmderstanding 
of place value, operational terms, measiirement , fractions 
and the interrelationship of addition and multiplication and 
their inverses, subtraction and division. This variable 
was measured t^^the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary II 
Battery, Form Y, ,1965 Edition and the Primary Level III, 
Form A, 1972 Revision. 

Project Staff . A team of professionals organized to operate 
the CCDP. The staff included the following members: 
assistant superintendent, visual-motor therapist,, 
motor facilitation therapist, auditory-vocal therapist, 
social VTorker, two psychologists, two school nurses, and 
an optometrist. 

Screening Procedure . The initial phase of the 
program designed and operated by the project staff 
to locate and identify children who may have possible 
learning problems. The. testing instruments used were: 
pure tone audiometric hearing test (Beltone audiometer), 
visual test (Titmus vision machine), a medical ocular 
skills evaluation, Ammons and Ammons Quick Test, 
Bryngelson Articulation Test, Kftphart's Motor Skill Survey, 
Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception* 
Diagnostic Procedure . The succeeding phase of the 



program designed "by the project staff to diagnose mental, 
pflrceptual, and/or cognitive factors through the use of 
tests on those children who indicate possible learning 
problems in the screening procedures. The following 
diagnostic measures were used: Otis-Lennon Intelligence 
Test, Illinois Test of Psysholinguistic Abilities, 
Wepraaii's Sound Discrimination Test, and Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale. . 

Assumptions 

A primary assumption of this study was that the educational 
environment was a critical variable in the shaping of cognitive 
and affective grovrfch. Therefore, the type of educational environment 
and the nature of the chdld*s experiences within it would have been 
highly influential in determining the quality and level of his 
development. . 

. Another accumption of this study was that all tests wer« ~ 
properly administered and scored as well as being reliable and 
valid instruments. It was also assumed that eaoH child involy^f ,; 
in the learning disabilities kindergarten was accurately identified. 

as having a learning disability. 

Limitations . 

The following limitations were inherent in this investigation: 
1. In design this study was an gj- £Ost facto experiment. 
• The investigator did not have dirisct control of the 
■ independent variables due to the fact that their 
manifestations had already occurred (Kcrlinger, 1973, p. 
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2. The learning disabilities sample (Group l) was ^ ; 
"biased in that the investigator selected only 
.those kindergarten children who were identified 
as having learning disabilities and were present 
Tn the school district for the four-year period 
(1969-1972) which extended from kindergarten through 
third grade. The control sample (Group 11 ) was 
also biased in that subjects were randomly 
selec.ted from those children who entered 
kindergarten and remained in the school district 
for the four-year period (1969-1972) which 
ext.ejided from kinderga?7ten through third gp:»a^^ 
3. This siudy vxas concerned .with only one suburban 
school jiis^Jriot. 
. 4. Language development was not assessed in the 

screening procedures. The screening measures (pure 
tone audiometric hearing test, visual test medical 
qcuXar skills evaluation, Ammons and Ammons Quick Test, 
' Bryngelson Articuiation Test, Kephart* s Motor Skill Survey, 
and the Marianne Pi^ostig. Developmental Test of Visual 
Perception) were heavily biased in the area of visual- 
mo'wor development. 
5. At. the time of this 'writing the definition of learning 

disabilities used .tiy this school di stri ct :i,s__ 

not in eieneral -agreement vdth the definitions, used 
Ipy most profoBsional pcrsdnriel in the field of 
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learning disabilities. The school district in 
this investigation included a quantitative limit (80 Iq) 
for intellectual capacity in its definition. The 
definition proposed "by the National Advisory Committee 
of Handicapped Children of the U.S. Office of 
Education ,(1968) does not include any such demarcations; 
and, for their purposes, Johnson and Mykle"bust (196?) ' 
considered an of 90 or above to be an adequate 
quantitative limit. 

The sample in this study may have consisted of 
false positives (i.e., children who failed the 
screening tests who had no evidence of a learning 
disability) of false negatives (i.e., children who 
passed the screening tests \jho had a learning 
disability). No allov;ances were mad6 in the progr-am 
for cither of these possibilities. 

Another variable that might have affected the sample 
is maturational lag. ^ - 

Proponents of the maturational-lag 
viewpoint hypothesize that children 
vath learning disorders are not so- 
different from children without them. 
It is more a matter of timing than 
an actual difference in abilities. 
They assume a temporary developmental 
lag in the maturation of certain 
- skills and abilities (Lerner, 1971i 
p.' 240). \ ' . ^ " ' 

This study wa-, limited to reading arid mathematics 
achievement in the third grade. ... 



• 9» • This study" was limited to reading achievement as 
iudicated "by a composite score of the following 
subtests: reading comprehension, word study 
skills,' word meaning, and paragraph meaning* 
•10/ This study was limited to mathematics cchlovement 
as indicated a composite score of th^ following 
subtests: mathematics concepts, mathematics 
computation, and mathematics applications. 
Importance of the Study 
The U.S. Department of Healtth, Education and Welfare has 
pointed out that a great deal of experimentation and research still 
remains to be done, particularly longitudinal studies, with respect 
to the future effects of the different kinds of programs and their 
relationfships tc later accomplishments (Qore & Koury, 1964, p. 4)^. 

Since children who had participated in the learning disabilities 
kindergarten (CCDP) entered the first grade along With children 
who had not participated in the learning disabilities kindergarten,^ 
it was possible through a program of testing to acquire information 
to ascertain whether or not the CCDP was- effective with children 
who were identified as having deficits which might have hindered 
^adjustment and learning in their school careers. The following 
research v;as undertalien to determine whether one learning disabilities 
kindergarten program was successful in providing children v/ith 
learning disabilities a better chance at successful school achievement. 



REVIEW vF fffilLATSID LITERATURE 
Professional liters ^,ure indicates the vital importance of early 
childhood years and their cidtical effect on the child's later 
development (Haring & Ridgway, 1967; Jens, 1970; Project Child, 
1972j Project Genesis, I968; Ruhin & Balow, 197l)-. Bloom (1964) 
confirms the importance of early childhood programs. IJls research 
demonstrates that the typical cjuld attains approximately 50 per 
cent of his/her ultimate intellectual ability liy the age of four. 
Another 30 per cent increase in intellectual ability is "believed 
to- he attained between the ages of four and eight. 

While the most strategic ag? for intervention has not been' 
conclusively determined,_ihez^e--^^ agreement that the earlier 

the handicapped child is identified and provided with a remedial 
program, the better the chances are for actualizing the potentiax 
(Karnes, 1973, p* 63). "Special education experts believe that 
more than 50 per cent of handicapped children can have their condition 
' alleviated* if medical and special education services can be provided 
during the earliest formative period when children are most responsive 
to treatment" (Project Child, 1972, p. 65)- 

The need for early identification of children with learning 
problems has received support in medical, psychological, and education 
literature (Caldwell, 1973; deHirsch, Jansky, & Langford, I966; 

., • 11 
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Saves, Kendall, & Crichton, 1974; Karnes, 1973;' Keogh & Beckrer, 
1973)# Early identification is not only needed Imt in some states 
it is now mandatory to scre/in all kindergarten entrants in order 
to identify the high-riak children (Badian & Serwer, 1975^ P* 283)* 
In 1975, President Ford signed Fuhlic Law 94-142 (Stoweli, 1976), 
According to this law, l^y September, 1978, :"ree public education 
will he provided for all handicapped childre:a from ages three to^ 

eighteen. This law mandates that each state is resp^'.isihle for 

■iff ■ ■ 

special education in both regalar clP/c^se^:• and in residential settings. 

Tn Illinois, House Bills 322 and 323 were, passed in 1971. In 
House Bill 322 children with learning disabilities are recognized 
as a separate classification in special education eligible for 
services. In this bill it is stated that children with learning 
disabilities are to be accepted into school programs at the age of 
three. The intention of House Bill 323 is to provide special education 
services to an idt^.tif iable group of handicapped children between 
the ages of three and five who are not served in public gchools. 
These bills became law July 1, 1 972 ( Early Childhood Intervention 
in Illinois , 1974 p. 2). 

Research on early identification generally dates back to the 
middle sixties when the federal government made funds available to 
initiate early intervention programs (Karnes, 1973» P« In 
Illinois alone (excluding Chicago), during the school fiscal years 
1969 to 1971, there was approximately a 48 per cent increase in the 
number of lca,rning disabilities classes in which 33,368 children 
(approximately) were serviced ( Special E ducationi Handicapped 

. 12 
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GlTdldre'n* s Sec tjoti. j-uly.l, 1969- to June 30, 1970? July 1, 1970 
to June 30, Jx^ly It 1971 June 30, 1972)- 



Such proliferation ij^ the I'ield of learning disabilities is 
overv;helming, p^i*1;icx;il^rly since "learning^ disal^ility as it is 
\xnderstood today is relatively recent- origin" (Cruickshank, 1972, 

380). Because of the 3?apid gTOvrth' of this field in the last 
decade, there .are reasons f^^ the numerous problems which exist 

today in the ar^^i of l^^^rning di usabilities. This field is seen 
as complex and co^^f^^ed in -both definition and programs. 

I'he area, Of Learning disabilities has an overabundance of 
terminology, in the litefn^jure there are more than forty different 
terms which are Used, synonyms for the oonceT5t of learning disahilities. 
Examples of such ter-ms whi^h, essentially, mean the same thing arei 
central processing d-y^^^^^^tion-, special learninc disorder, perceptually 
handicapped, minimal .cere-b^j,.! dysfunction, minimal hrain damage, 
--jieurologically SaiTcd^'and neuroiogically handicapped. All of ^ 

these, te'rms havc ^^^^ tnuph common, hut what was needed was one 

I 

fcrm which had -nciticpnai; rocogni-tion (Perkins, 1976). Thus, the 
.National Advisory Q^m\ni-t±^Q on Hf-ndi capped Children of the U.S. 
Office of aducci-tion proroQcd definition which was used in the 
Congressional Vili ^ntitlod "The learning Disahilities Act of 1969." 

This defini t'ioi^ is o'-^ foUov/cs 

Children with special learning dicabilitios , ^ 
exhibit iT- di20i»^er in one or more of the 
■bani-o psycholOf^oal -processes involved 
in tinaeri3''^'''-"'^^'^g °r using- spoken or 
-wri-fc^en ^-^'-nf^^Gc. The-c /i)rocesceE7 may 
he mntiif-^Dtcd Xn disorders of listening, 
thinking ^ -talking, reading, v.Titing, ■ . ' . 
spellinfTf °r at.i.thmetic. • They include ■ _ 

13 
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conditions which have been referred 

to as p'erceptual/ handicaps, brain injury, . 
. minimal train dysfunction, dyslejda, 

.developmental aphasia, etc. They do not 
include learning problems which are due 
primarily to visual, hearing, or motor 
h^indicaps, to mental retardation, emotional 
disturbance, or to environmental disadvantage 
(National Advisory Committee on Handicapped 
Children , 1968, P» 14). 

Among experts (Hammill, 19755 Keogh, 1575; Kirk, 1975? 
KcGlannan, 1975? Perkins, 1976) there are considerable differences 
of opinion on what constitCtes a learning disability, what causes 
it, and. how it is to be identified or treated: Concurrenoe in the 
field comes only' in the acceptance of what learning disabilities 
are not. They are not due "to visual, hearing or motor handicaps, 
to mental retardation, emotional disturbance or to environmental 
disadvantage" (Divoky, 1975, P- 317). -While trying to define the 
problem the definers generally resort to statements of inclusion 
and exclusion. The failure to produce a reasonably clear-cut 
definition for learning disabilities should be minimized when less 
inclusive terms and more refined concepts are used (Cr^r: ok shank, 
1972, p. 333). 

The lack of an explicit definition for learning disabilities 
■ has led to- diverse state guidelines and local school policies in the 
identification and educational procedures of the learning disabled 
child. As a result, the responsibility of educating the learning 
disabled child has led to a vade variety of educational programs. 

Learning disabilities programs which specifically involve kindergarten 
•children focus on such areas as: (l) special measuring devices ^ 
used for screening (identification); (2) diagnosing areas of deficit 

/ 14 
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.(diagnosis)} (3) special programming for the learning disaljled 
child (remediation); and (4) evaluative measures (evaluation). 

Identification 

A numher of researchers (Haring & Ridgway, 1967; Hartlage & 
Lucas, 1973; Hoffman, 1971; Keogh & Smith, 1970; University City 
school District, 1970; Walker, 1971; Wilhorn & Smith, 1974) have^ 
attempted to identify those children who early in their school career 
show signs of learning difficulties. There have been many different 
efforts to predict potential learning problems in early school-age; 
children. Some researchers (Keogh, Tchir, & Windeguth-Behn, 1974; 
Peshhack, Adelman, 5: Puller, 1974.; Uyeda, 1972) based their studies 
on the kindergarten teacher's predictive ability to detect learning 
disa,bilities in children. In a recent study, Cowgill, Priedland, 
and Shapiro (l973) attempted to determine whether learning disabilities 
can be predicted from kindergarten teachers' anecdotal reports- 
Thirty-seven boys diagnosed as learning disabled, were selected for 
one group. of subjects and control group was chosen from the same 
kindergarten classes. Judges rated the teacher reports on these 
boys with two types of measures. . The two groups differed significantly 
on all scales of general behavior and in all but one of the trait 
categories. The findings of their study imply that learning disabilities 
can be predicted both by the teacher's general impressions about a 
child and by' specific traits which characterize particular behavior. 

Still other researchers (Badian Serwer, 1975;' Book, 1974; 
Bradley, 1975; ^-aves, Kendall, & Crichton, 1972, 1974; Planz, 
1972; Sat:: & Prid, 1972, 1974) have relied on batteries of tests 
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devised, specifically for identification of kindergarten children 

with potential problems. Thonson (1974) reports on a program designed 

to locate children with learning deficits during their first month 

in kindergaeten and" to initiate intervention to counteract those 

deficits. The initial screening was coinp.-iFed of an evaluation of ^ 

auditory memory, visual memory, language comprehension, and visual 

motor perception. Those children who demonstrated weaknesses in 

several, areas went through a second screening which included modified 

IQ tests and observation of neurological development. At the 

conclusion of the testing^ 18 of the 200 tested ;vere selected for the 

program, and 13 others were designated as the controls. Two years 

later, in a retest of the 200 originally involved, it was found that '• 

the testing procedures had been highly successful in predicting 

•accurately those children who did have learning disabilities. 

Diagnosis 
0 

One tenet of the learning disabilities movement is that "lags 
or deficits in perceptual development have frequently been related 
to' school learning problems in the .research and writings of many 
concerned professionals" (slater', 1971-72, p.' 149). A number of, 
programs (PadSlino, 1971a, 1971b; Reece, 1966; Slater, 1971-72; 
Union Township Board of Education, 1968)have emerged vdth complete 
diagnosis and remediation plans for kindergarten children fehovdng . 
deficiencies in the area of perceptual development. 

Klcsius (1971) reported on the research of percentual-niotor 
development programs and the programs' effect on reading .Ichiovon.ont. 
He selected eleven studies which met t}.e following criteria: minimum 

1(> 
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sample s^ize of forty subjf^cts, an experimental period of at least 
eighteen W'^eks r-nd a pretest-posttest research design with exj^erimental 
and control groups^ The studies were divided into those which supported 
the hypothesis that perceptual-motor development enhances reading 
achievement and those studies which did not support this viow^ 
KJesius concluded that the hypothesis can' neither he confirmed 
nor denied on the basis of the studies reviewed,* These findings 
seem to indicate that programs which utilize only the perceptual- 
motor approach to remediate deficits can not he assumed to he a 
general pancicea for learning disabilities. 

Remediation 

Remediation for children with learning problems has proven to 

■•- • ■ ■ 

he a forvjard step in meeting the individual needs of children in 

special learning disabilities programs. However, emphases within 
the remediation process of learning disabilities programs are numerous 
and varied. For example, in the Gr.lena Park Public School Program 
(McGahan, 1967) specialised equipment and instructional aids are 
provided to present the best possible learning situations* The 
specialized equipment used in this program consist^ oft classrooms 
equipped v/ith standardised equipment for special education classes, 
e.g., isolation screens and portable booths. The instructional 
aids used are materials that lend themselves to a multi-sensory 
approach and aids that lend themselves to teaching in depth, such 
as form perception boards, educational puzzles, art and craft materials, 
tracing paper, and record player g# 

Another attempt to provide appropriate remediation for the 
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learning* disabled child is illustrated in the Penfield Central School 
District (Goldstein & Coleman, 1969). In this. project an elementary 
guidance counselor and a pediatrician were added to tlfe staff of the 
pupil personnel team of an elementary school. It was stated that 
later certain trends "became evident due to these additions to the 
school staff: (l) teachers became sensitized to early identification 
of student problems; • (2) the pediatrician had a valuable contribution 
to malce, such as aiding the teacher in the understanding of children? 
(3) a full-time elementary guidance covmselor helped coordinate 
the personnel team and added to the -teacjipr' s sensitivity of pupil 
problems. 

The use of f^ouping based on academic achievement in kindergarten* 
is still another : approach uced as a remediation technique.- In the School 
District of Jennings, Missouri (McGilligan, 1970), it was hypothesised, 
that gi'ouping children according to developmental lag would be .beneficial 
to the subjects in terms of their academic development. "The study 
suggests that the practice of grouping in kindergarten may be beneficial 
and presunably instrumental in preventing learnincC disabilities, 
but it vras not without its short comings" (flcGilligan, 1970, p. 22). 

Although none bf the described remedial plans was a cure-all 
for every child v/ith learning problems, many suggestions regarding 
materials and methods used Toy teachers working vdth learning disa-faled 

children vierc made. ■ - ' 

Evaluation 

A nunbor of -nrojcctn (Barnard, 1970; Fargo. I968; Jenr., 1970; 
' Makolin, 197?-) vatb a complete program of identification, remediation. 
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and evaluiation for kindergarten children with learning disabilities 
have emerged* However, the meastires used to evaluate these projects 
are as diverse as the program themselves* 

Some research reports do not include objective measurements to 
verify the effectiveness of the identification and remediation 
procedures used in the programs studied* For example, a three- 
. year program for early identification and remediation of learning 
disabilities at the kindergart«^n level was reported 1:^ Padalino (l9Tl)* 
Although graphs indicating improvement in deficit areas were presented, 
the effectiveness of the program was evaluated l?y written statements 
of teachers, specialists, and administrators. No objective measures 
were used^ therefore, the results of this type of study should be 

I" . ■ . t. 

interpreted vjith caution* 

The validity of the results of come studies (Hayes & Demho, 
197Q5 Kennedy, 1969; Shipe & Kiesitis, 1969) 'is questionable 
because of sample size. An example of such a study is the one focused 
upon the Rhode Island Program (Weiner, 1973). All entering Icindergartnerr 
were screened in order to identify those children whcf displayc^ 
developmental learning delays. Those children who were identified ^ / 
as high risk ;vere placed in a spepial class. This program consisted 
of combining a solid early childhood education program for first- 
grade readiness vrLth emphasis on special education techniques for 
remediating learning disabilities. Statistical analysis of the data 
shoved that sixty-two per cent of the children involved moved from ^ 
a high-risk level. for success in kindergarten to a low-risk level 
for failure in first grade. It should be noted, however, that the 

^ . 19 ■ • 
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sample size v;as only thirteen and reliance upon statistical analysis 
vdth too few subjects can bo misleading. 

Summary 

The problems in the field of . learning disabilities stem from 
the fact that the profession is at a comparatively early stage in 
American education. "The extraordinary grovrth of the field is an 
indication that there was a real need for rec6gnition of the therapeutic 
programs for a number of children for whom there was no recognj.zcd • 
place nor help" (Keogh, 1975, P- 323). In the past decade, se'rvices 
for the learning disabled child increased in terms of the number of 
children served, the.nunber of prof essionals employed, and the number 
of programs implemented. Those who have been involved in and are 
committed to early identification and remediation of the learning 
disabled child believe that the learning disabled child could function 
at a higher level if appropriate intervention were provided in. the 

early years. . - 

The problems and controversies i^hich have plagued the field 
should be reduced as time and opportunity allow professionals in 
the field to gathei' the necessary child and program information. 
In the present study an attempt was made to contribute such, information 
concerned with early identification and remediation of the learning • 
disabled child. 



MEa?HODOLOGy 

As stated earlier, the Complete Communicatior .Development 
Program' (CCDP) has been in existence for six years. Since the 
"beginning of the program, there has "been no analysis of the available 
data to evaluate the effectiveness of this learning disabilities / 
program. The ptirpose of the present investigation \^s to determine 
whether the CCD? was successful in providing kindergarten children 
with learning disabilities a better :^hance at successful school 
achievement in lajber years/ 

S'etting of the Study 
The geographical area involved in the study was a southern suburb 
of Chicago. The population at the beginning of the" program (I969) 
vjas 13,>200, including all racial and religious backgrounds ( Complete 
Communication Development Pro-am , ^ 1969t P- 12). The socioeconomic 
status of the popul^.tion in tfes study consisted of blue^collar workers 
with an average educational level of a high-school degree earning, 
an annual income between S12,000-Sl6,000^tark, .1976). 

The village is a middle-class residential community of small 
homes and low apartment buildings with only a few factories. Kost 
of its working population hava found employment outside the villar:o 
(Illinois: Guide and Gazetteer , 1969t ?• 99)* 
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Description and Selection of the Sample 2> 
The school district contained a total of five elementary schools', 
two public schools and three parochial schools. The sample in thao 
study was selected from the total population of students in the puhlic 
schools that enrolled in kindergarten during the years 1969-1972 
and have Remained in the school district for the -four-year period 
extending from kindergarten through third grade. 

After permission was granted- from the State Superintendent 
of Schools for access to student files (Appendix A and Appendix B), 
the sample size was dependent on: tlie nuroher of children screened 
at kindergarten who were still in the district, and completeness 
of the recorded information in the children's cumulative folders. 

For this study each kindergarten class of children was divided 
into two groups. One grbup was comprised of children wh6 participated 
in the learning disabilities program and was considered the experimental 
group. The second group was' randomly selected from those children 
who entered the regular kindergarten and was designated as the control 
group, comparable in number to -the experimental group. 

An average of thirty-two children participated in the learning 
disabilities kindergarten. each -year (Thomas, 1975). The population 
. of this school district 'was rather moMle. Thi.s mobility caused 

a loss of suhjects for the four-year follow-up. Approxima-tely 59 per 
. cent of the- kindergarten population participated in this investigation. 
Description of the Gopy^l^tn Oommunication Development Progr a m 
■ ■ The GGDP was ectahli shed lay a school district "iii order to 



eliminate /sic/ learning disabilities on the kindergarten level" 

( Complete Communication Development Progra^n , 1969> P- lO)* The 

school district proposed to carry out an efficient learning disaMlities 

program "by including any kindergarten child residing in the school 

district who has an I.Q. of 80 or above and exhibitst - 

. . * a disorder in one or more of the basic 
psychological processes involved in 
understanding or in using spoken or vn?itten 
language. These processes/ may be manifested 
in disorders of listening, tliinking, talking, 
readin^g, writing, spelling or arithmetic. 
They include conditions whdch have been 
referred to as perceptual handicaps, brain 
injury,' minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, 
developmental aphasia, etc They do not include 
learning problems which are due primarily to 
-'/isual, hearing, or motor handicaps, to ■ • - • ^ - 

-mental retardation, emotional disturbances 
or to environmental disadvantage (Complete 
. Communication Development Program , 19^9? P* 10)* 

The Complete Communication Development Program included: 

* 1. a screening program fcr all kindergarten children. 

2. a complete diagnostic evaluation for all candidates for the 
learning disabilities classroom. 

3. the establishmen-^ -f a learning disabilities classroom 
vjith a specialized curriculum geared to the individual child's 
needs. 

4. individual therapy for the children in t^e learning disabili^ 
classroom. 

5. a continuous follow-up (Help-Phase Program) for first grade. 

6. pc-.rontal and community involvement (Complete Communication 
Devclopnient Pro/^am , 19^9? P* 1^)- . 
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Soreenin/i: Procedxxre 
The screening program began in the summer of 1969^ approximately 
/two and one-half -vveeks before the beginning of the school year. 
The parents of all children enrolled in the kindergarten classes 
were infoimed by letter of a pre-school screening program organized 
y to locate those children who may have had a possible learning problem. 
Forty children were screened per day by a team consisting of the 
project staffs a commimity optometrist, school nurses, and parent 
volunteers. 

The first phase of the- screening procedure Qonsisted of the 
follovJing five screening stations: Screening Station 1 — Vision 
and Hearing Tosts; Screening Station 2 — Ocular Huscle Development; 
Screening Station 3— Auditory-Vocal Language Assessment; Screening 
Station 4 — Articulation Test; and Screening Station 5 — l^otov 
Facilitation Test. The screening instruments used werei pure 
tone audiometric hearing test (Beltone audiometer); visual test 
(titmus vision machine); a medical ocular skills evaluation; 
Ammons and Ammons -luick Test; Bryngelson Articulation Test (Appendix 
F); and Keph^irt' s Motor Skill Survey (Appendix E). Each child 
who participated in the preschool screening program rotated from 

station to station. 

FolloiNTing the first phase of the screening, the children v;ere 
given an outdoor rejess for. fifteen minutes under the supervision 
of the parent volunteers. The children then advanced to the final 
screening station (6) v:hich was the Marianne Frostig Test of 
Visual Perception- This test was administered to groups of 

• ' 
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seven children ( Complete Commtmi cation Development Tvogrem , 1969t 

P- 27)- . f 

DiagTiostic PivDcedure > 
During the first month of the school year, kindergarten children- 
who were identified Tpy the screening measures.. as having possible 
learning problems received a full "battery of diagnostic tests administered 
by the project staffs The follovdng diagnostic measui!es were used: 
Otis-Lennon Intelligence Test Illinois Test of Psycho linguistic 
Abilities (1961), Vfepraan' s Sound Discrimination Test, and Vineland • 
Social Maturity Scale* ' The test results were used to select those 
children who were eligible fpr the learning disabilities program; 
these children were then tested ^ the psyciho legists* The psychologists 
r.ade the final placement decisions ( Complete Communication Dev elopment 

Program , 1969» P- 32)* 

Or/^anisation and Curriculum of the Learning Disabilities Classroom 

The psychologists chose the candidates for the learning disabilities 
class. By the zedond mon+h of the school year (1969) the classroom 
vzc.s fomcd. The learning disabilities classroom provided each child 
v;ith a curriourom tailored to his/her individual learning needs 
( Comr)lctc Gonrnuni cation Development Program , 1969> P* 37)* 

The four-faceted curriculum promoted a unique classroom which 
facilitated total class activities and small group^n struct ion 
structured to the individual child's needs* After the children 
participated i^ totr.l class activities and lessons, they were divided 
into small fvov.r^r. rotated from table to table mastering the daily 
language skilll . . r,ch day, tho table activities changed in accordance 
to the children' 3 ^-rowth. The daily lesion plans were flexible to meet 
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the needs of the child as his/her skills improved ( Complete Communication 
Development Pro/?rajn , 1969f P» 48). 

The learning disabilities curriculum consisted of four areas: 
Yisual^^lotor Curriculum ^ The purpose of the visual-motor curriculum 
was to develop visual-motor expression, visual reception, vi sual'- 
motor integration and visual-memory skills. The material used daily 
to develop all areas of visual perception were; Pea'body Language 
Development Kit, Level 1, Karianne Prostig Visual Percoptiont Workhooks 
i,' 11 , and 111 ( Complete Commtinication Development Prolan , 1969f 
p. 37)^ 

Aug it or^-- Vo cal Curriculum . The purpose of the auditory-vocal curriculum 
v/as to develop audj.tory reception, auditory-vocal integration, 
vocal expression and auiitory meaory skills. The curriculum materials 
vJhich emphasized the auditory-vocal skills were; the daily language 
arts vrorkshcets, devised by the auditory-vocal therapist, to reinforce 
all arfeas of auditory-vocal development; the daily use of the 
Peahody Language Bcvfelopnent Kits, Level 1; heginning phonics units 
on speech helpers and auditory discrimination which also were devised 
hy th^ auditor:/-vocal therapist ( Complete Comnuni cation Development 

Proryam , 1969f 40)- 
/ Motor and Ocular Curriculum , The purpose of the motor enrichment 
program v;as to develop the child's motor repsonse to himself and . 
his surroundings. On a daily hasis the motor and 'ocular therapist 
vrorkedKith the children in the follovang slcillc: areas: hody imago, 
handedncnr- p.nd sidcdnocs, cye-hanrl coordination, dominance, balance, 
novcncntc ( ConDletc Communication Dcvclor>ment Program , 1969 ♦ P- 43). 

2G 



.The purpose" of the ocular program was to develop the child's 
ooular muscles -to function adequately. Children who were in need 
;6f pcular : work were seen Ijy the motor and ocular therapist three times 
•per week: in Small groups. Activities used were designed to develop 
■the child's ocular skills (Complete Communicat ion Development Program, 

: 15*69, p. 45). , 
Sooial Curriculum . The purpose of -iihis purriculwn v;as to foster 
healtly social development, and tci stress codperation, the. need to. 
share, the productive use of materials,, and social hehavior. The 
Eeaiody Language Development Kit, Level 1 was the material used • ^ 
f^.,, A..rnir^^"^.r,± area -(Complete Communication Development 

Program ," 1969, P* 46)* ' 

•> Individual Therapy 

The children were selected for individual therapy l^y a staffing 
of the teacher, social worker, auditoiy-vocal therapist, visual- 
motor therapist , and'< motor and ocular therapist. The recommenaed 
/Children received a minimum of three .individual, therapy lessons per 
week each at least one-half hour in duration. Each child had a revoUdng 
time schedule for therapy; this schedule alleviated a continual 
foss of one portion of their classroom curriculm; 

1'herapy consisted of acti'/ities and games which were designed 
to develop and streng.then the child's learning deficits. When a 
" child Showed improvement to his age level, another staffing was held 
to discuss his possible dismisoal from therapy and the selection 
of another child to replace him in the program. This flerihle 
schedule of intensified therapy enabled the majority of the children 
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in the learning disabilities classroom to reccrve individual therapy 
( Complete Comrauni cation Development Program. , 1969, P* 5^)* 

Help-Phase Pro-am . 
A Help-Phase pro-am Kas initiated in the first grade to provide: 

(1) individual therapy for the children' A^ho had been in the learning 
disabilities kindergarten class and needed continued language development 

(2) assistance for the first-grade classroom teachers; (3) individual, 
therapy and/or teacher assistance -fpr children v;ho had learning 
problems and transferred into the school district. 

The auditory-vocal tljerapist and the visual-motor therapist • 

provided individual Helr>-Phase therapy sessions twice 'a week for ^ 
periods of not less than thirty minutes. The number of children seen 
was determined at a staffing. 

The motor therapist, ocular therapist, ^ and sociK.1 wox-ker n-td 
Help-Phase sessions two days a week; the number of children seen 
was based upon optometric and psycho'logical ' referrals (Complete 
C ommuni cation Development Program , 1969, p. 53). ' • 

Parental and Community Involvement 
Pnrenta; and community i-volvement. was an objective of the 
project. The follovjing procedures v;ere initiated: 

1. At three yearly P^T.A, meetings the project staff ^ 
presented discissions of the learning disabilities 
/ program. The September meeting was an introduction 
to the pronr^^rn. The mid-year and end-of-the-year 
meetings consisted of progress reports and demonstrations. 
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2. ' The project staff organized -.nd trained parent volunteers 
to assist in the: pre-sohool screening program, daily motor 
and ocular skills instruction, ,aiid special learning 
experiences in the first-grade classroom. 

3. The project staff gave presentations of the program 
to various civic organisations. 

4. The program included commtmity services such. as 
optonetric evaluations. ■ ^ 

5. All parents Of the enrolled kind^s?garten children 
in the public and parochial schools were notified and 
introduced to the prc-school screening program (Complete 
Communication Development Progrr^n , 1969, p. 56). . 

In addition to the above cxpos-Jire and involvement, parents 
\f> ^ ^'-.^ T^j •.n->«^.-> ^v, ina-nnnnr- fH f^aTri Ti t i 6 s pro/TTam v;ere 

Ox Oil*-; OiU. X\Jt.j. '-;*4. yX<— »^»-«-»- w**- — 1_> 

given the follpv/ing special attention: 

^ 1. Prior to class placement in the learning disabilities 

classroom, the children's parents participated in 
a detailed aftnrnoon seminar which disclosed the 
objcctivec and procedures of the project. The 
seminar conncnccd v-- th individual parent, conferences. 
A project staff no-ber discusscu .he child's 
learnin^7 defic ts : nd e^rnlained hov; the- curriculun • 
helped their child develop communication skills 
necessary for ^academic learning. 

2. At mid-yerr r.nd the cnd-of-the-yoar , individual 
parent conferences wore held to dir^cu-.o the child' s 
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progress and the child's report card* 
3* .The classroom teacher sent a monthly newsletter 
informing the parents. of the specialized classroom 
activities ( Complete Communication Development Program ^ 

1969, P- 57)- • 

I n s t rujTi ent at i on 

The Stanford Achievement Tests' were-, administered annually at 
the end of the academic year. The achievement tests were administered 
by the clatssroom teacher to the whole group simultaneously* The 
tests \;Gr^e administered according to the directions in the test manual 
and scored by the classroom teachers.. The variables tested were 
reading and mathematics achievement,. 

Reading achievement was defined as the demonstrated understanding 
„^^r,f^r^ inn^niP/rp T^.r>pnn^ "in len^h from single words to para^aphs 
of several sentences and involving levels of comprehension varying, 
-from simple recognition to the making ,of inferences. The Stanford 
Achievement Tests used in this study yielded a composite score of 
subtests to evaluate reading achievement. The 1969 and 1970 kindergarten 
groups were ..easured on this vr.riable Iry me&ns of the Word Meaning, 
Paragraph ,1.1 caning, and Vford Studv7 Skills subtests of the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Primary' II Battery, Poi-m Y, I965 Edi-tion. The 1971 , 
and 1972 kindergr.rten groups were measured on this variable by means 
of the Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension and Word Study Skills 
subtests of the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary Level III, Fom 
A,- 1972 Revision. Both cdi'tions of the :nanford Achiov.oment Tostp 
reTjorted the raw r.corec in terms .of grade equivalents. 
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Mathematics achievement v;a^ defined as the demonstrated understanding 
of place value, operational terms, measurement, fractions and the 
interrelsitionship of addition and multiplication and their inverses, 
subtraction and d5:vision. Here, again, it i'^ not possible to isolate 
mathematics achievement completely since mathematics usually involves 
several related skills. The Stanford Achievement Tests used in this 
study yielded a -composite score of subtests to evaluate matjiematics . 
achievement. In the 1969 and I97O kindergarten children groups 
v;ere measured on this variable by the Arithmetic Computation and 
Arithmetic Concepts subtests of the S;.anford Achievement - Tests, . * 

Primary II Battery, Form Y, I965 Edition. The 1971 and 1972 kindergarten 
groups were measured on this vafiay.e Tiy means of the Mathematics 
Concepts and Mathematics Computation subtests of the Stanford Achievement 
Test, Prim?.iT Level III, Perm A, 1972 Revision. Both editibns of 
the Stanford Achievement Tests reported the raw scores in terms 

of grade equivalents. r 

A conversion table, in the Stanford Research Report No. 5 (1973) 
was used to translate grade equivalents on the I965 Edition of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, into grade equivalents on the 1972 Edition 
of the Stanford Achievement Test. Equivalence ^of scores from the :two 
editions of the Stanford Achievement Test was determined empirically 
•bv the adiMnistration of both tests tc groups of students matched on 
' Otis-Lennon ifeatal Ability Test Deviation Intelligence Ouoticnts 
(Stanford Research Report No. 5, 1973). 

Data Collection 
Data on each child were summarized on Rjrm A (Appendix C), 
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An identification htunber was assigned to each child and was pl&ced 
on the form so ap to avoid duplication or omissions of data duri;ng 
the collection process* This procedure also as sirred anonymity for 
all children involved* 

■ Data Analysis 

This study was i^dertalcen in order to determine if there'is 
a significant difference in the reading and mathematics achievement 
at the third-grade level of those children who participated in the 
learning disabilities kindergarten and that of children who were? 
in the regular kindergarten classrooms* A. t-test for independent 
samples v;as used to determine if there is a significant difference 
between the reading and mathematics scores earned by the two groups 
of children on the third- grade /achievement tests* The grade 
eciuivalenta (Appendix D) from the Stanford Achievement Tcctc v;crc 
used in the analysis* An- a priori significance level of ,05 was 
established, ; 
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MALYSIS OP THE DATA ^ 
A t-test for independent samples was used to test each of 
the stated hypothesis. The critical value of t^ was detennincd 
for each group comparison on the "basis of values indicated in a 
table that, provides the value of the Student jt-Distribution (Glass 
& Stanley, 1970, p. 52l). The critical valu'e of t; was established 
a priori at the .05 level of significance* 

E^cli of the formulated hypotheses viill be restated separately 
and the analysis of the data relevant to^ each hypothesis will follow. , 

H. 5 At "the'^third-grade level, reading, achievement scores of 
CCDP. children, are not significantly different from those of children 
in the control group. A test of the fij.^tst liypothesis provided 
the infomation that is contained in Table 1. 

TAB'ii: 1 

l.iEANS, STAIIDARD DEVIATIONS, AI® OBSERVED t-VALUES . 
IN THE COMPiLRISON OP V.EAS READING ACHIEVEKENT SCORES- 
TOTAL EXPERBIEKTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 



Group 


. N . 


X 


Standard 
Deviation 


Critical 
(."55) 


Observed 
i 


Experimental 


75 


110.33 


23.993 


±1.980 


-4.022 . 


Control 


75. 


127.72 


29.368 




y 



The results of the analysis of reading scores for the total 
imental and control frroups indicated that the observed t- value' , 
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of -4.022 exceeded the critical t-VJilue of ±1.980 at the .05 level 
of significance. This significant difference necessitated rejection 
of the null hypothesis. The reading scores of those children who 
participated in the learning disabilities kindergarten were significantly 
lower than those of children who were in regular kindergarten classrooms. 

H^t At the third-grade level, the mathematics achievement 
scores of GGDP children are not .significantly different from those 
of children in. :i control group. . Results of the test of the second 
hypothesis cire contained in Table 2. , 

■ ■ . TABLE 2 

PEAIJS, STi\NDARD DEVIATIONS, AKD'OBSBRVED -t-VALUES 
IN THE COMPARISON OP MEAN MATHEMATICS .SCORES- 
TOTAL EXPSRffiENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 



Group 




■ X 


Standard 
Deviation 


Critical 


Obcerved 


Experimental 
Control 


•75 
75 ° 


73.60 - 
83.33 


13.3-li 
14.347 


±1.980 





The results of the analysis of mathematics scores for the total 
■ experimental and control groups indicated that, the observed t-value - 
of -4.361 exceeded the critical t-value of ±1.980 at the .05 level 
.of significance. This significant difference necessitated rejection ^ 
of the null hypothesis. The mathematics score of those children 
who participated in the learning disabilities kindergarten were 
significantly lower than those of children who were in regular 
kinder'Eartcn clasGroomG. ■ • 
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SamARY'^ CONCLUSIONS, AND RECCH»lKtn)ATIONS 
Summary ' 

The Complete Communication Development Program vjas designed 
tp ''eliminate /sic/ learning disabilities on the kindergarten level" . 
( Complete Communication Development Program , i969t P* lO)* The 
chief concern of this investigator was to determine whether or not 
this attempt at early intervention is working. The inyestigator 
studied the differences over a three-year period in the reading 
and- mathematics achievement test scores of those children identified 
as having a learning disability and placed in a one-year program 
from those of children remaining in regular classroom^. 

The subjects of this investigation were selected from the total 
population of students who enrolled in kindergarten in. the selected 
public school during the' years 1969-1972, and who have remained in 
this school district during this four-year period. The data for this 
study included grade equivalent scores earned on standardized third- 
grade achievement tests. The data were obtained from the .cuniulativo 
folders of the I5O students involved in this investigation. A t-test 

i? 

" for independent sanples was employed in the statistical analysis 
of the data. 

In design", this study was an ex post facto experiment. In^ 
this type of research the investigator is not able tb control or 
manipulate the independent variables. According to Kerlinger (1964) 



or. 
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education is a fertile field for ex post facto research, because 
many problems in education do not. lend themselves to experimental 
inquiry. While ex post facto research' is practical in the field 
of education, caution must be exercised when inferring and concluding 
from this type of investigation* ^ . 

Conclusions and Discussion 
On the l)asis of the findings reported previously, the follovring 
conclusions h^ive been drawni (l) At the third-grade level the 
reading achievement scores of the children>/ho participated in the 
learning disabilities Irindergarten are significantly different 
from the reading achievement scores of children who were in regular 
classrooms. This was evidenced l/y the results of the analysis of 
data relevant to the first hypothesis formulated for this study. 

Xlie Ua^a rtllcAJ LjX C> &lAU«t;u. UXAfc-U uliv^ wil^x^w^ww^ j# — ^ ^ — ^'-"^ 

value of. t (•O5). The reading scores obtained loiy the CCDP children 
are significantly differednt from those scores obtained Isy the control- 
group children.* Referring to the mean reading achievement scores 
in Table 1,'it can be stated that the CCDP children scored significantly 
lower than the control-group children in reading achievement. 

(2) At the third-grade level the mathematic achievement scores 
of the children who participated in the learning disabilities kindergarten 
are si,piificantly different from tho.ise scores of children who vfere ■. 
in a regular classroom. Here, again, this vtas evidenced lay the 
results of the analysis of data relevant to the second hypothesis 
formiilated for this studjc. The data analysis showed the observed t 
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of the matTiematics scores exceeded the critical value of t^ (.O5). 
The mathematics scores of CCDP children- are significantly di-ffer^nt 
from those scores otrtained Iby the control-group cMldren. Referring 
to- the mean mathematics scores in Table 2, it can he stated that 
the GCDP children scored significantly lower than the control-group 
children in mathematics achievement. 

Based on the results of this study the investigator must conclude 
that the CCDP does hot provide children with possible learning 
problems, a better chance at successful school acliieveraent in later 
school years. These results are contrary to the evidence presented 
in numerous reports of "research relating to learning disabilities 
programs (Saves, Kendall & Crichton, 1972, 1974; Hari ng & Ridgvjay^ 
1967; Jens, 1.970; Karnes, 1973; Kalcolin, 1971-72; Padalino, * 
1971; Project Child, 1972; Project Genesis,' 1968; Rubin & Balow, 
1971; Slater, 1971-72; Thomson,. 1974; Uyeda, 1972; Weiner, 1973). 
Other research (Barnard, 1970; Bradley, 1975; Cowgill, Preidland & 
Shapiro, 1973; Fargo, 1968; Hoffman, 1971; Keogh & Smith, 1970; 
KcGilligan, 1970; Satz & Priel, 1972, 1974) tends to support' the , 
'. contention that early intcrventl'on alleviates many problems that 
may' be intractable in later years. In view of the present study, 
the investigator suggests that, all parties concerned vath the CCDP 
evaluate every facet of the program: ^|^tifi cation, diagnosis, 
. and remediation. The pur^josc of the program evaluation is not merely 

to document or confirm deficiencies within, the program "birt rather 
Jkf^^^'dri^o'i^-tion which might be used as the basis to imTDlctr.ent 
■change vathin the program. In the design of the program, procedures 
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for evaluation and change should be i.,ncorporated in order to obtain 
and maintain a successful and effective preventative learning 
disabilities pr6gram. To date, such procedures have not been considered. 

Recommendations 

In the course of this study , several questions arose and have 
generated suggestions tor further research. Fxirther investigation 
regarding the modification of the quantitative limit used in the 
definition of learning disabilities from 80 i:: to 90 IQ oj? above might 
be advisable. Tohnson and Myklcbust considered an IC^ of 90 or above 
• to be an adequate quantitative limit. In some of their .studi-es they 
included the 80 to 90 I'.: group in the learning disability population, and 
have found that success this group has been more limited because; thou^ 

moderate, a degree of mental retardation is present (Johnson & Myklebust, 

T O/f'-y ^ T \ 

The findings of this study suggest t'Ke need for examination 
of the screening procedures the school district is using to identify 
children who may have learning problems. The screening measures 
used in this investigation v;ore biased in the area of visual-motor 
development. Every child is a unique indi^dual with varying rates 
of psycjiomotor, cognitive, and affective learning patterns (Hardell & 
Goldenli'org, 1972, p. 50). Further investigation of new screening 
tools that enco-npacs the multi-dimensional learning patterns of 
children is advisable in the process of ideiiti-fying children' VTith 
learning problems. ^ • 

VJhile this study v;as limitcti to tv;o variables of reading <and 
mathematics aciiievemeijt , the invcst^i gat or suggests the investigation 



of tjie effects of early interventioh^on non-intellectual f.-ctors. 
Hopefully, children would manifest behavioral.phanges that are not 
measured "by ordinary achievement testis* Are there changes in a 
student's attitudes, attention spans, self-concepts, end self- 
expectations because of his/her classification in a particular group? 
To what extent are motivational factors influenced T^y the 
learning disabilities classroom? 

There is also a need for further investigaticin of the relationship 
of the sex variable to learning disabilities ahd to academic achievement* 
It might be profitable to institute. comparative studies of the 
academic achievement ' and non-intellectual factors of boys and girls 
attending classes segregated iy sex, and boys and girls in mixed 
classes*. ' - 

The findings of this study also suggest the need for establishing 
annual evaluative measures* This ^stematic evaluation viould alleviate 
problems inherent in studies incorporating a. longer time period 
such as rates of teacher and studeht attrition, incomplete student 
records,* and outdated and/or :j.neff ective screening and diagnostic 
procedures* 

A survey should be conducted, to determine v/hether or not the 
program' is successful' in commamicating ito ob.ieciives and procedures 

Q 

^to the parents of children involved in th« learning disahilitics 
kindergarten. Were the 'parents of children v:ith learning disaMlitieG 
made aware of services, agencies, and institutions that could be 
of help 'tQ Them? 
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Concluding Remarks 
' Many schools throughout the country have made attempts to 

locate and to educate the learning disabled child. It must he 
remembered, however, that the field of learning disabilities is 
burdened vrith contradi cations. Paradoxically, learning disabilities 
programs that, are successful in. one school are inadequate in.others* 
Therefore, it is imperative for school administrators and teachers 
to consider the needs, expectations, and environments of their o^-m 
specific schools when eduj^ating the learning disabled child. 

Although no definitive solutions to the problems involving 
the education of the learning disabled child resulted from this 
study, the investigator felt that some pertinent questions have been 
raised for further consideration and ti^at some assumptions regarding 
the CCDP are not tenable. 
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April 23, 




Dr. Joseph K: Cror.in 
SlaLe Supori nt.<;r.;:ent of Bdvicot.icn 
Illinois Office of Educcitioh 
100 North Firr.t Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 

Dear Dr. Cronin: ^ 

I iihould to request release of ir.f omnation from student 

rccorori of this District for t.he purpose of coinplctinq a 
research project on the vaaiaity of a proaraii m exi'ster.ce 
for the past six years. (See enclosure.) The study would 
bo done by tv;o students xvorking on ytheir l^astcrs Degree 
theses at St- Xaviv?r College and northeastern University. 
No student or j>arent v;ou]'d be 'able to be identified in the 
research study — only information concerning the effective- 
ness of the progra-n. 

Should further inf orTr.ation be necessary I shall be happy to 
comply. * - 

Yours truly, ^ ' 



Milton Gocrqe 



HG:nd 
Kiicl. 




\ 
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The Comnl^^te Cor.uiuniciition Dovcloi-ifien t iTOcr'-^^h ( aCTjl-) 
■ has been in exiWtapce for six years-. Ko research h^is bccr^ - 
do'n'^ on the lyrokrc^n to determine if CCD? is L.n ei'l'ectiv,o 
program for renie\diation of le-Z-rning proble:r:i3. This stmV/ 
Will evaluate tlik effectiveness /of the ler-rnine: diG:j.bilitiej 



curriculum and ea^ly intervention of children with le.'.irnin^: 
problems. Also, it will present a suinmary cf the data, 
specifying; the performance norms for children in this 
district. 

One of the best arguments for early Intervention is 
that it should elininate many problems that r.ay be 
intriictable in later years, thus reducing the necesi^lty icu- 
placement in sp.^cial classes or for special services. 
The GCDP attempts to be a preventive program:: .for , many 
children who appear to need special education. Ideally 
this learning disabled, child 'will f\xncticn at a hi{.;hur 
level tlr.in would bo possible without early -inti.rvejjti on . 
This study will clarify if this interventioii endeavor 
is w^orking. 



^ and rcL dcAl Pc\C\^]\^' 

Sandra Cori^iran /] 
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ICO :;r.r:h Fir:: l^.?*.-!^ ^ ^ iCoWcr. f«::njo=i>h ^413 L;^c;--.,i,/ 



y^y 12, ii<76 



Ms , Sandra Corri^an 

and Gail F. Gilbert ^ 
c/o Milton George 
Superintendent 
Calunet Public Schools^ 
District. 132 

Calumet Park, Illinois 60643 
Dear Ms. Corrigan and Gilbert: 

Year request for perniGsion to* be^^rcintcd acce-is to school student ' 
records at Calunet school district 'for the puri oses of rc:;earch, 
stati-stical reporting and/o^ 'planning .is hereby approved. 

Please be advised thaf^uy information obtained from such records 
must be maintained in strictest confidence. In addition, any 
reports released as a result of your project nust not contain any 
infornation which would permit the identification of any student 
or >ar/2nt. For additional inf orm/ition, please -find en,clos^2d the 
Illinois School Student Records Act and the State Board of Education's 
Regulations on; Student Records. 

If you have any questions or wish further infornation, please feel 
free to contact my office. 

Sincerely, 



Joseph M. Cronin 

Stat^L Superintendent of Fdi'cation 



Enclosure 

cc: Milton George" 
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PLAcri-z::? 



ite; 



APPEimiX c 



dat e. : 



POST-i.'LBT 



I 

J. 



dc/tc: 



nons S: Ar.nor.3: 



ynge'Ison Articulation: 



phart * s I'otor Skill: 



rianne Prostic: 



re tone audiorvetric: 



sual test: 



teacher: 



Ti:3T:_ 

SCOHZ:: 



ITPA: . C;^ 



ITPA: 



CA ' 



10 • 



PLA 



aud rec 



VIS rec 



vas mem 



aud asc 



aua mem 



VI G asc 



vis clo 



verb ex_ 
{-ram cl 



man. e^m - 



ViCpnan^ s'Discrini. 



Vineland Social maturity: 



PLA 



a.ud rec 



VIS rec 



VIS men 



And asc 



; aua" nen 



VIS asc 



vis clo 



verb e>:- 



. £p?am cl_ 
man erp^ 



FIRST GR;J)5 
tcnchcri 



teacher: 



THIRD GHADi 
teacher: 



AIS: 
ate: 



read math 



rs 



date: 

read ncth 



ERIC 



IJAIS: 
date: 

road 

> 



; IJALZ: 

j date: 

'I read math 

1 
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APPENDIX 2) 
> CONTHOL GROUP 

MATH 

GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 



X 


2 




2 

X 


X 


2 

X 


70 


4900 


73 


5329 


100 


10000 


79 


6241 


77 


5929 


93 


8649 


72- 


• 5184 


48 


2304 


73 


5329 


71 


5041 


86 


7396 


94 


8836 


104 


IO816 


89 


7921 


. 62 


• 3844 


■90 


8100 


111 


12321 


81 


6561 


86 


7396 


89 • 


7921 


82 


6724 


51 


2601 


99 


98 or 


82 


6724 


101 


10201 


84 


7056 


90 


8100 


85 


7225 


88 


7744 


83 


6889 


72 


5184- 


63 


3969 


72 


5184 




7056 


103 


IO609 


88 


7744 


93 


8649 


104 


IO816 


63 . 


3969 


78 


6084- 


104 


■ IO816 


101 


10201 


iOl 


10201 


56 


. 3136 . ■ 


75 


5625 


75 


5625 


106 


11236 


81 


6561 


100 


10000 


73 


5329, 


91 


8281 


82 


6724 . 


106 


11236 


94 


8836 


77 


5929 


83 


• '6889 


100 


10000 


88 


7744 .■ 


71' 


5041 


81 


6561 


76 


5776 


86 - 


7396 


85 


7225 


66 


4356' 


71 


5041 


102 


10404 


60 


•3600 . 


72 


5184 


90 


8100 


108 


11664. 


• j2 


' 3844- 


• ' 85 


7225 


92 . 


8464 '. . 


62 


3844 


75 


5625 
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APPENDIX D 
CONTROI. GROUP 
BEADING 
' GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 





2 

X 


X 


2- i 

X 




2 

X 


96 


9216 ' 


195 


• 38025 ;.• 


119 


14161 


94 


8836 . 


111 


12321 


-76 


5776 


195 


38025 


144 


20736 


106 


11236 


137 


18 769 


126 


15876 


154 . 


23716 


117. 


13689 


105 


11025 


117 


13689 


106 


11236 


163 


26569 


105 


11025 


125 


15625 


115 


13225 


~ 112 


12544 


136 


18496 


145 


21025- 


107 


11449 


143 


20449 


171 


29241 


114 


l?99.6 


126 


158-76 


72 


5184 


117 


13689 


124 


15376' 


96 


9216 


164 


26896 


92 


8464 


120 


14400 


174 


30276 


158 


24964 


149 


22201 


69 


4761 


110 


12100 


94 


8836 


196 


38416 


133 


17689 


161 


25921 


•153 


23409 


103 


IO609 


124 


15376 


174 


30276 


111 


12321 


113 


12769 


147 


21609 


106 


11236 


133 


17689 


147 


21609 


87 


7569 


102 


. 10404 

• 


135 


18225 


106 


11236 


124 


15376 


151 


22801 


143 


20449 


83 


6889 


101 


10201 


90 


8100 


138 


19044 


176 


30976 


'146' 


21316 ■ 


161 


25921 


82 


6724 


137 


18769 


143 


-->^449' 


151.. 


• 22301 


129 


16641 


146 


21316 


148 


21904 



f 
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APPENDIX D 
E3CPERIHi3JTAL GROUP 
MATH 

GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 



X 


0 ■ ' 

X 


X 


0 
c 

X 


X 


X 


84 


7056 


77 


5929 


48 


2304 


81 


6561 


57 


3249, 


52 


3844 


66 


4356 


70 


• 4900 


84 


7056 


57 


3249 


62 


3844 


98 


9604 


69 • 


4761 - 


79 


6241 


63 


3969 


69 


4761 


70 


4900 


85 


7225 


109 


11881 


90 


8100 


61 


3721 


87 


7569 


85 


7225 


82 


6724 


80 


6400 


103 


10609 


/78 


6084 


73 


5329 


71 


5041 


72 


5184 


46 


2116 


83 


6889 


77 


5929 


94 


8836 


49 


2401 


87 


7569 


77 


5929 


67 


4489 


62 


.3844 


87 


7569 


69 


- 4761 


77 


5929 


70 


4900 


83 


6889 


72 


5184 


82 


6724 


94 


8836 


73 


5329 


81 


6561 


86 


7396 


64 


4096 


71 


5041 ' 


74 


5476 


68 


4624 


71 


5041 


57 


3249 


64 


4096 


63 


3969 


. 47 


2209 


72 


5184 


73 


5329 


68 


4624 


104 


10816 


72 


5184 


57 


3249 


63 


3969 


89 


7921 


76 


5776 • 


73 


5329 


83 


6889 


60 


3600 


51 


2601 


66 


4356 


86 


7396 


60 


3600 
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APPENDIX;.D 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
READHTG 
GRADE KQUIVALSNT SCORES 



3C 


2 

X 


X 


2 

X 


X 


2 

X 


120 


14400 


141 


19881 


98 


9604 


•91 


8281 


103 


-10(509 


no 


12100 


156 


24336 


88 


7744 


103 


10609 


132 


17424 


.118 


13924 


82 


6724 


93 


8649 


81 


■6561 


115 


13225 


98 


96O4 


120 


14400 


148 


21904 


99 


9801 


82 


6724 


77 


5929 


125 


15625 


133 


17689 


82 


6724 


99 


9801 


80 


6400 


■.•90 


8100 


145 


21025 


145 


21025 


107 


1144,9 


125 


15625 „ 


101 


10201 


89 


7921 


88 


7744 


127 


, 161 29 


100 


10000 


140 


19600 


111 


12321 


146 


21316 


75 


5625 • 


128 


16384 


136 


18496 * 


176 


30976 


95 


9025 


151 


22801 


97 


9409 


142 , 


20164 


113 


127<59 


73 


5329 


67 


4489 


146 


21316 


93 


8649 


129 


16641 


100 


10000 


103 ' 


IO609 


107 


11449 


107 


11449 


120 


14400 


65 


4225 


123 


15129 


128 


16384 


136 


18496 


115 


13225- 


89 


7921 


107 


11449 


130 , 


16900 


123 


15129 


126 


15876 


98 


9604 


65 


7225 


89 


7921 


114 


12996 


135 


18225 


86 


7396 


80 


6400 
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' . ■ ■ • • APPEIIPIX E ■ 

MOTOR PACILITATIOH 
SURVEY 



> 


.Name 


• 




' JN.ey« 
. 3=g00d r 




Score 






2=average 
l='D00r 


> 






• 


O=cannot perform 




■ 


Ist Test 




2nd Test 




• 1. 


Left and Right * ' 


1* ^ 


Left and Right 




* 2. 


Body Ina^'e 


2. 


Body Inagc 






. Imitation of Movement 


3. 


Imitation of Movement 


1 


4- 


Kraus - Weber 


4. 


Kraus - .Wetier 




■J ^ 


Ange 1 s-i n-t he-Snow 


5. 


Ange 1 s-in-t he-Snow. 




6. 


Balance Board 


6. 


Balance Board 




* 7. 


Right Foot 


.7. ' 


Right Foot 




8. 


Left Foot 


8. 


Left Foot 




9. 


Running 


9. 


Running 




10. 


Jumping 


10. 


Jumping 




- 11. 


Hopping 


11. 


Hopping 




12. 


Skipping 


12. 


Skipping 




13. ■ 


Ball Bouncing 


13. 


Ball Bouncing 




14. 


General Coordination- 


14. 


General Coordination 










Hote: This tost v/an 
developed t?y the ochOQl 
district. 
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ERIC 











Ni\me__ 
Sex 



APPENDIX P 



SPEECH CORRECTION RIIPORT 



School 



Date 



Grade 



Parent* s Np-mc 



Teacher^ 
AddrecG^ 
Phone 



ERLC 



Key: Substitutions are marked i-dth sound 
distorted cound = dis^; Ommissions 



substitued; 

= additions = 



1. Sim bi cy dle bu£ 

2. spoon star squ irrel 

3. Ripper sci ss ors hose 

4. thumb toothbrush teeth 

5. three" feather vzreath 

6. record car^'-ot cai^ 

7. j^ellovj house white 
tree ice cream drum 

8. l^anib balj.on balj, 

9. airplane clock jrlasses 

10. jack-in-box magician oran^je 

li^ chair nat ch os watch' 

12. slvoc f lashli^rht fish 

13. kite chi ck en snake 

14. . £oat ti£cr pij^ 

15. £ork ele ph ant knife 

16. vaccum cleaner envelope stove 



Date 



Parent Contact 



By 



Remarks 



Mote : This test v;as developed 
\rj the school district. 
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1. other sound 

deviations noted: 



2. Intelligibility 

of connected speech: 



3. Voice: 

quality: 

Loudness: 
Pitch: 

4. Fluency: 

5. Rate: 



y 



0 1 e xam i nat i 0 n 



Lip inohility^ 



Tonpue mobility^ 
Teeth 



[Soft Palate 

Hp-rd Palate_ 

Nasal r.nomali e 
Remarks 



DiaE:_ 



Corrects 
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